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N 1934 we published in Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Anne Carroll Moore's list of 
children’s books, “Seven Stories 
High.”’ The list was so enthusi- 
astically received that we issued it 
in reprint form. Since then the 
list has been revised many times, and after 
each revision we have issued a new edition of 
the reprint. Last week we were checking on 
the distribution of reprints and other pam- 
phlets during the past year and were not 
surprised to find that, without any advertisin® 
of the list, the number of requests for ‘Seven 
Stories High” had equaled the number of 
requests for any other piece of material. 
Among those who asked for the list re- 


cently was an American officer stationed in 
Munich who two years ago adopted a five- 
year-old German boy. At the time of his 
adoption the boy spoke no English. Although 
he is now in the second grade in an Ameri- 
can Military Post school, he is having dif- 
ficulty with reading and writing. Good books 
will solve the problem, the father believes, 
and he especially wants those that will bring 
him close to the American tradition— ‘books 
that will lead him gradually to an under- 
standing of the American background, folk- 
lore and folk music, books that include con- 
cepts of freedom and equality.” The father 
also wanted to know about our encyclopedia 
and the Horn Book. 

Life in a city is complicated and so some- 
times is publishing. Last spring we were look- 
ing for an artist to illustrate a certain article, 
and having agreed upon Elizabeth Orton 
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Jones, we set out to find her. We 
had her Highland Park telephone 
number, but she had moved. We 
called her New Hampshire farm, 
but the telephone had been discon. 
nected. About that time business 
took me to New York so I called 
the publishers of one of her recent books only 
to learn that she was living on Dearborn 
Street in Chicago—two blocks from our of- 
fice! “Why didn’t you lean out your window 
and call me?” asked Miss Jones when she 
heard the story. 


LL the way up in the elevator a lad of 
perhaps twenty-two had been staring 
fixedly at my jacket lapel. As the ele- 

vator stopped at my floor his puzzled ex- 
pression changed to a sheepish grin. “You 
know,” he said, ‘‘at first I thought that rose 
was real.’’ A few minutes later a friend with 
whom I was dining arrived, bringing mea 
single perfect rose about the same color as 
the one I had been wearing. As we left the 
apartment I took off the artificial rose and 
pinned on the real one. We were talking, 
so we had reached the lobby floor before 
I realized that the same boy was in the ele- 
vator—and was again staring at the rose, 
this time in complete bewilderment. Before 
I could speak he had shot out of the door 
and I have never seen him since. I am sorry. 
Life is sufficiently confusing for young peo 
ple these days without being further com- 
plicated by sleight of hand performances 
in elevators. 


L.Jj.L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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of - | Britannica is easy to read — easy to understand. The 
articles proceed step by step from simple to more de- 

OW tailed, technical information. 

she More than 4,000 of the world’s leading authorities 
contribute to the 26,000 pages that tell students what 
they want to know— simply, completely, accurately. 

3 There’s an abundance of simple, everyday informa- 

tion and practical knowledge to help in studies, busi- 
ness and hobbies 

Oi } 4 Britannica’s continuous revision policy brings you 

1 new and up-to-date information 

0 

= 5 Complete indexing with the most extensive cross 

e- indexing ever offered makes Britannica easiest and 

~ fastest to use. 

o* 

6 25,671 clear, accurate illustrations on Britannica's 

U large pages permit fullest use of visual aids. Full- 

a color Kodachrome illustrations and photos show the 

x student what he wants to know. 

h SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 

a Write or wire Educational Department for special low 

price and easy payment terms. 
iS 
e ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Your Executive Secretary has been on the job since September 4 and I wish 
to record at once my very deep appreciation of the patient and helpful 
assistance I have had from each and every member of the Headquarters staff, 
They have contributed immeasurably to my orientation. 


Mr. Fontaine has resigned as Chief of the Publishing Department to becom, 
on December 1, 1951, Director of Publications at P. F. Collier & Son Corpo- 
ration in New York. He will be greatly missed for he has contributed much 
from experience, length of service, and devotion to the ALA which he has 
served so long and so well. We wish him luck and success. 


The Field Foundation of Chicago and New York has made a grant of $15,000, 
for a two-year period, for the work of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom. With grateful appreciation for this splendid help, the Committee is 
continuing its efforts to secure the total of $66,000 needed for its three- 
year project. 


Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk is serving at Headquarters as Acting Executive 
Secretary of the Public Libraries Division until the Division can find a 
successor to Miss Ridgway. 


The American Heritege Project of the ALA is proceeding most energetically. 
Organization and early planning were followed by a National Training Insti- 
tute in New York where very great help and assistance was given by the New 
York Public Library. The training of discussion leaders is now going on in 
the demonstration areas. Mr. R. E. Dooley, of the Headquarters staff is 
assisting in the training portion of the progran. 


The Executive Board met at Headquarters October 25-27. Its docket included 
further consideration of the grant to the American Association of School 
Librarians, the Budget for 1951-52, a reexamination of some of the reassign- 
ments of personnel included in the tentative budget, and projects for sub- 
mission to the Ford Foundation. A summary of action taken will appear in 
the December Memo to Members. 


An Associate Executive Secretary is included in the budget for 1951-52, 
effective March 1, 1952. It is the present intention of the Executive Secre- 
tary to seek a woman from the public library field for this important posi- 
tion. 


ALA's invitation to other national library groups to consider more active 
participation either as affiliates or divisions was received with interest. 
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An exchange of ideas is continuing and a meeting with officers of these 
groups and of the present divisions is planned for the Midwinter Meeting. 


National Library Day in Philadelphia was a great success. The retrospective 
look, so ably presented by the speakers, was an inspiration for the future. 
Miss MacPherson and her committee did a marvelous job. A full account will 
appear in the library press. The Day was marked throughout the country. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the governors and many mayors issued official 
proclamations. Clippings and accounts have been received from many libra- 
ries. A special exhibit of proclamations and clippings was prepared for the 
meeting of the Executive Board. 


The Board of Education for Librarianship is revising a draft of an interpre- 


tative statement to accompany Standards for Accreditation which were adopted 
July 13 by the ALA Council. This statement will be submitted to the library 
schools, various library organizations and AIA Council for criticism. The 
Board hopes to adopt the final draft at the Midwinter Meeting, 1952. 


Field Citations for Library Recruiting will be awarded at the Midwinter 


Meeting by the Board of Education for Librarianship for recruiting projects 
in progress in 1950 and 51. 


Several foreign visitors have paid calls upon us and we have told the State 
Department of our great interest in having Headquarters become the Chicago 
center for such visitors. 


Two manuscripts have been approved by the ALA Editorial Committee and are in 


process of production—"Library Application of Punched Cards: A Description 
of Mechanical Systems," prepared by Ralph H. Parker, and "A Planning Guide 
for the High School Library Program," prepared by Frances Henne, Alice Lohrer 
and Ruth Ersted. 


Reguest for Meeting dates. The Presidents of State Library Associations are 
urged to send to the Executive Secretary, now or soon as known, the dates of 
their annual or spring meetings. President Fyan, Members of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board, and the Executive Secretary are anxious to attend as many state 
association meetings as possible and early information as to dates will allow 
some greatly needed advance planning. Your cooperation will be sincerely 


appreciated. 
Poeide fespe 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


October 26, 1951 
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LIBRARIANS 


These two important books 
are being featured 
this Anniversary year by the A.L.A. 


Please be sure you have ordered a 
quantity of each for your library. 





This American People 


By GERALD W. JOHNSON 


The author of Incredible Tale and American Heroes and Hero 
W orship re-examines the basic principles on which this country 
was founded and looks at them in the light of today’s problems. 

$2.75 


Living Ideas in America 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


A famed historian edits a tre asury of basic documents with con- 
necting commentary showing the development of the creative 
ideas and institutions that have shaped this nation. 

$6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS—49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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ALA American Heritage Project 


REPORT OF 


THE DIRECTOR 


Mrs. GrACE THOMAS STEVENSON 


HE FIRST four weeks of work on the ALA 

American Heritage Project have been 
taken up with planning and organization— 
far too short a time! In that time the di- 
rector has visited and talked with the li- 
brarians and the members of the staff who 
will be concerned with the project in each 
of the demonstration areas. The program in 
those areas will be administered and super- 
vised by the following people: 

Athens (Ga.) Regional Library— 
Maret; Louis Griffith. 

Denver Public Library—John Eastlick, li- 
brarian; Nell Scott, coordinator of adult 
services; Miriam McNally, director of public 
relations. 

La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library—Muriel 
Fuller, librarian; Mrs. Herbert Avenz. 

Los Angeles County Public Library— 
John Henderson, librarian; Mrs. Helen 
Wright, supervisor of branches; Frances 
Christeson, reference librarian. 

New York Public Library—John M. Cory, 
chief, Circulation Dep: artment; Mrs. Mil- 
dred V. D. Mathews, head, Adult Educa- 
tion Department; Harriet Monroe, Adult 
Education Department. 

Vermont Free Public Library Commission 
—Dorothy Randolph, director; Rebecca 
Camp. 

The enthusiasm, interest and willingness 
of all of these people to take on a hard job 
was very gratifying. In some cases the 
project was discussed with the library board 
as well as the staff, and the reactions in the 
different localities were ve ry interesting. It 
would be more interesting, if it were pos- 
sible, to mix the discussion participants from 
all parts of the country! 

From October 8-12 a conference was held 
in New York City attended by all of the 
people named above. New York was 


Sarah 


=—————————O 
Mrs, Stevenson, director of the ALA American Heritage 
Project, is on leave of absence from the Seattle Public 
Library where she is head of the Adult Education and Film 
Department. An article by her also was published in the 
October 1951 ALA Bulletin and her photograph appears on 
the cover of the September issue. 
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chosen because of the opportunity it would 
give us of observing the New York Public 

Library program in action, and also because 
,” the av ailability of resource people. The 
conference opened with an address on the 

“Role of the Library in the World Today” by 
Dr. Edward Lindeman. There were also 
demonstrations of discussion techniques in 
sessions employing the books and films to 
be used later in the discussion groups. Pro- 
fessor Henry S. Commager, author of Living 
Ideas in America, met with one of the 
groups discussing materials. At the confer- 
ence each participating library came to a 
pretty definite conclusion on just how they 
would handle the program in its community. 
Jointly, the six areas will develop 50 dis- 
cussion groups, in addition to encouraging 
many local organizations to present one or 
more programs on the American heritage 
during the year, thus following up the work 
done by the ALA Anniversary Committee 
with our national organizations. 

Directly after the New York conference 
the training of discussion leaders in the local 
areas began. The project was very fortu- 
nate in securing Ida Goshkin, formerly di- 
rector of group services in the Akron Public 
Library, to take charge of the training pro- 
gram. This training program will be car- 
ried on until about December 15, with the 
help of qualified local people. The discus- 
sion groups will actually start meeting right 
after the first of the year. 

Through the work of Mrs. Patricia Cory, 
materials specialist, discussion guides to 
books and films, lists of books and films, and 
leader’s manuals are becoming available.’ 
It will not be possible to prepare discussion 
guides for all of the books and films by 
January, but some of them are ready now 
and others will follow as fast as possible. 
Suggested outlines for two or three types of 
programs as well as book and film lists are 
being prepared. 

All of these materials will be available 
free of charge to any library wishing to pre- 
sent an American heritage program. They 


1 Editor's note: Mrs. Cory resigned as materials specialist 


of the ALA American Heritage Project on December 1. 
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may be obtained by writing to the project 
office at ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago. It will be possible also for 
the project office to furnish limited help 
with the supplying of materials. 

Now that the first frenzy of organization 
is past, we would like very sone to hear 
from those libraries wishing to participate in 
the program, so that we might decide with 
them how we can be of help. The demon- 
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ALA BULLETIN: 
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stration areas were chosen because they 
were considered representative of types of 
libraries, and that consequently their experi- 
ences would be valuable in helping other 
libraries to shape their programs. Out of 
the New York Conference should come 
body of knowledge that will be useful to 
many libraries and we urge you to make use 
of it by writing to the project office for help 
in your plans. 


FIELD CONSULTANT 


IpA GOSHKIN 


N ORDER to get a good start on the 

American Heritage Project, a national 
institute was set up in New York C ity, Oct. 
8-12, 1951, for the administrators of the 
project’s six demonstrations areas: New York 
Public Library, Denver Public Library, 
Athens (Ga.) County Library, Los Ange ‘les 
County Library, Vermont Free Public Li- 
brary Commission and LaCrosse (Wis.) 
Public Library. The institute provided an 
opportunity to discuss common problems 
in planning and organization, recruiting 
and training of leaders, approach to sub- 
ject matter, materials, public relations and 
staff orientation. Informal sessions on each 
of these topics outlined the general basis of 
the program and afforded an opportunity to 
exchange ideas on ways of approach. It 
furnished demonstrations in the use of dis- 
cussion methods with books and_ films. 

Dr. E. C. Lindeman, professor of social 
philosophy and social education, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
set the stage with his challenging talk on 
the changing social conditions and what 
they mean to the average American. To 
face these problems a greater need for 








Ida Goshkin, field consultant of the ALA American Heri 
tage Project, is on leave as director of the Group Service 
Department, Public Library Akron, Ohio, where she has 
served since 1942. She is well known in Ohio for her work 
in the fields of intergroup relations and library services to 
labor organizations, and in stimulating the use of films 
in community groups She is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Library Schoo! and took her 
M.S. from Columbia Library School in 194] She organ 
ized Marquette University High School Library and then 
served in the Racine (Wis.) Publie Library before going to 


Akron. (See front cover for photograph ) 








understanding and information is essential, 
The library can play an active role by pro- 
viding mi iterials and by encouraging discus- 
sion on pertine nt issues of the day. 

The pattern for organizing adult discus- 
sion groups under library sponsorship will 
vary a great deal depe ‘nding upon the needs 
of the local community. In some communi- 
ties the library will work with other institu- 
tions and organizations in setting up the 
group discussions. In some areas very 
definite attempts will be made to go to spe- 
cial groups—foreign language, displaced per- 
sons, labor unions—and organize discussion 
groups. The purpose is first to provide a 
group discussion experience within each 
special interest with the idea of forming 
a general group ata later time. 

In some areas discussion leaders are being 
trained not only for the community group 
but also to be available for going into al- 
ready organized groups for special programs. 
This will spread the program and_ reach 
those not likely to be reached by the Ameri- 
can Heritage Project in any ‘other way. 

In exploration of an appro: ach to materials 
we benefited greatly by the experience of 
the New York Public Library. Their experi- 
ence in evaluating books for their list set 
guides for the rest of the group. Mrs. Mil- 
dred V. D. Mathews, supervisor, advisory 
services, New York Public Library, pointed 
out the need for considering the reading 
level of the materials, their contribution to 
the basic idea, their availability and suita- 
bility for discussion. In order to be suitable 
for discussion, materials should contain 4 

variety of ideas, logically and cogently pre- 
sented. Stress was put on availability of 
material. 
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Public Relations 

Some very valuable points were brought 
out in the discussion of publicity and public 
relations. Len Arnold, ALA public rela- 
tions consultant, stressed first the need for 
enthusiasm and feel for the job which must 
be based upon the conviction and awareness 
of the value of the project. There must 
be an appreciation of the project as an in- 
tellectual exploration which makes books 
come alive and helps people to reed better 
and to use their reading toward a better 
understanding of the world in which they 
live. The masini point stressed was the 
need to make time available to carry on a 
public relations program. This means as- 
signing public relations as the special re- 
sponsibility of a staff member and giving this 
individual time to spend on it. 

The first ste p in ge tting your community 
behind you is to find the way that has most 
public acceptance in the community. In 
each locality that depends upon the prob- 
lems and media easily accessible. The sec- 
ond step may be to compile a summary for 
the community including purpose and goal 
of the program. This may be presented to 
a committee re prese nting the community for 
its approval and support. Members _ of 
the committee could then make suggestions 
as to ways and means of getting leaders and 
participants, and of informing the com- 
munity about the project. 

Other specific suggestions were to go to 
editors and tell them about the program, in- 
vite members of other media to participate 
and keep them fully informed of progress. 
The value of person: al contact was especially 
stressed. This is as true for library bor- 
rowers as it is for local newspaper « editors 
or radio program directors. 


Project Newsletter 


A newsletter for the project is in process 
which will carry suggestions and report on 
activities around the country, 

In the demonstration areas the project 
is now in the phase of leadership training. 
One of the most important problems in 
organizing adult discussion group is finding 
competent leaders. This is a difficulty li- 
braries have always faced. To help over- 
come it, the American Heriti ige Project is 
putting special emphasis on the selection 
and training of discussion leaders. 

“Most good leaders are made, not born” 


according to Dr. William E. Utterback, as- 
sistant professor, Department of Speech, 
Ohio State University. This gives us real 
hope in our program. What do you look 
for in leaders and where do you find them? 
You might look for people ‘with inquiring 
minds, euthuslenss and interest in others, 
a sense of humor and leisure time. We may 
not find anyone who has all of these, but 
even a few of these characteristics will 
help. Where do we find them? Many 
pl ces and organizations—and_ the library 
is one of the fertile fields for the search. 
The person with leisure is rare, indeed. He 
may be that quiet secretary of the lodge or 
the not so active member of PTA. 

It may be of interest to note that in one 
of the communities much of the recruiting 
was done by a member of the library board, 
in another by the Toastmistress Club. The 
occupational representation of the leader- 
ship group shows a wide variety of interests 
—in one community a reporter, public rela- 
tions director, college teacher, welder, en- 
gineer, and librarian; in another a farmer, 
secretary, lady peach grower, postmaster, 
rabbi, retired minister, and several house- 
wives. 

The training program, now in progress, 
consists of six weekly sessions of two hours. 
It includes general principles and methods 
of discussion and provides an opportunity 
for demonstration and practice. The train- 
ing course will help the leaders become 
familiar with the content of the materials 

be used in the American Heritage Pro- 
gram. The course will stress the purpose 
as a means of giving citizens a chance to 
get toegther for an exchange of ideas and 
opinions on their common heritage. To 
achieve this purpose skill in planning and 
guiding discussion is an essential part of 
the training. Each member will plan an 
agenda and lead a group. The last session 
will deal with evaluation to give each of 
the leaders a background for judging the 
progress of the group. 

We are now, also, doing preliminary plan- 
ning with those libraries which are anxious 
to participate in the American Heritage 
Project on their own. By far the greater 
portion of these requests have come from 
the South—almost every southern state has 
sent one or more requests to take part in the 
program. This is a real tribute to the work 
being done by the librarians of the South. 
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ALA 75th Anniversary Contest Winner 


Books Are Handy 


Mrs. THomas A. McAvoy 


ooxs are handy, aren't they, Mrs. Mc- 
Avoy?” said Doris, who was 11. Snug- 
gled in our big leather chair, she was watch- 
ing my daughter, Jane, crouched on the floor 
over a Britannica. Jane had invite -d her to 
our home to look up material for a com- 
position. To see Doris’ happiness was a 
joy. She had no books at home and had 
never been to a library. 

Anyone who is used to books in the home 
can’t conceive of living without them. An- 
other of my daughter's friends, while a stu- 
dent at college, discovere 2d such a condition 
for the first time. Margie had a baby-sitting 
job and decided to leave her textbooks ke. 
hind and instead read something new to 
her at the baby’s house. 

In the entire apartment there were no 
magazines and only one book. That was 
Holt’s Care and Feeding of Infants. So in 
desperation Margie read it through three 
times! 

I certainly hope that baby, who’s now 
about 12 years old, has found his way to 
the bookmobile and the school and city li- 
brary. 

I have the same wish for another family, 
of five children. Calling on Mrs. D. for 
another matter, I asked her if her children 
enjoyed having i *r tell them stories. 

“They would, I suppose, but I don't 
bother,” Mr. D. said, adding, “But Miss B., 
the teacher who lives across the street and 
writes books, gave the children one of each 
of her books. She wrote her name and their 
names inside.” 

“How wonderful” I said, hoping I might 
be allowed to see the books. 





For her article, whoich was entered in the ALA 75th 
Anniversary Contest, Mrs. McAvoy received $100 for one 
of the best statements from nonlibrarian citizens who join 
the ALA when submitting their contest statements. Mrs. 
McAvoy is a resident of Worcester, Mass., and is a school 


teacher. 





But Mrs. D. quickly said, “They're up in 
the trunk—half a dozen, I think. Sure, what 
would I be doing, letting them be de- 
stroyed!” 

Happily, I have been able to do more 
than wish and hope for children from such 
bookless homes. As a teacher, I have ep. 
countered many of them. But with the co- 
operation of the children’s librarians at our 
free public library, who have always been 
eager to help and quick to understand, I’ve 
repeate »dly had the joy of seeing the change 
in a child wrought by books. 

A few years ago, a_ branch librarian 
helped me pre pare a feast of books for 
the third grade that I was then teaching. 
Some of the pupils were from homes of im- 
migrant parents from Syria, Greece and 
Italy. All the children discovered poetry 
for the first time by means of collections like 
Silver Pennies and Under a Silver Umbrella, 

The librarian sent a new anthology 
which I’d never seen before. For a Child 
proved to be the class’ favorite book. They 
wanted me to teach them every poem in 
it. The book was literally worn out as the 
children took turns enjoying it. Those eight- 
year-olds made sure that we'd never be 
without the copy. One child would have 
it renewed; her friend then would take it 
out on her library card, renew it and so on. 

Several times I wrote the title, author, 
publisher and price on slips of paper for 
small, grimy hands to clutch and take to 
grandmothers and uncles who wanted to 
send For A Child back to “the old country.” 

My pupils always are slightly fonder of 
poe try than of prose because I stress it more. 
I want to enrich their lives by introducing 
poetry at the most impressionable age. | 
don’t want them to grow up to be like the 
adults who used to come looking for gifts 
in the bookstore where I once worked on 
Saturdays. I always suggested poetry. 
Those shoppers not only would not touch 4 
book of poems, they ‘d actually shy away 
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BOOKS ARE HANDY 


from the poetry shelves as if the books might 
harm them. 

Paul, a problem in and out of school, 
took For A Child home for the weekend. 
Reluctantly he returned it—the ends of sev- 
eral pages covered with ink. Paul’s ex- 
planation was that our roomer was reading 
it and drawing some pictures out of it—and 
he knocked over the ink.” 

Paul added hastily, “It doesn’t hurt the 

oems—you can read every one of them.” 

That was true, whether or not his ex- 
planation of the inkspots was, and what 
mattered to me was the new interest in 
books and school which Paul took from then 
on. 

Francis never got into mischief. Thin 
and quiet, he was 12 years old in a class 
of nine vear olds, and had to be in a 
remedial reading group. He always 
seemed to be huddled inside his shell. But 
he was eager and surprisingly able to re- 
cite the poems I taught and it was For A 
Child that Francis borrowed from the class 
library every weekend. 

Books caused an amazing change for the 
better in the behavior of another class, a 
seventh grade. The pupils had had so little 
reading experience that I ordered copies of 
both old and new books from the library 
for our room. Slowly the pupils quieted 
as their interest grew in who would be the 
room librarian; who was bringing books 
back on time; who was out of turn in “get- 
ting to read” the favorite books. 

Pupils came to me in the halls and on the 
playground, asking: “Is so-and-so a real 
dog?” “Why didn’t they tell what hap- 
pened to the boy’s baby sister afterwards?” 
“Where is that explorer now?” “Is that 
true?” (The latter, over and over again.) 

One boy didn’t return his book on time 
and after hearing his “I forgot” for days, I 
spoke to him alone. 

“My uncle is home on furlough,” he said, 
“he’s reading the book (it was a biography 
by Jeannette Eaton)—only he’s a terrible 
slow one to read. I even have to tell him 
some words, but—but you said it was a true 
story, so my uncle was crazy to read it.” 

That was the year Esther Forbes won 
the Newbery award for Johnny Tremaine. 
Believing firmly that 12-year-old children 
should know as much about authors and 
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books as they do about cowboys, I told 
them that Esther Forbes lived in their own 
city, in fact only a short distance from their 
school. We talked at length about her book 
and the award she received for it. 

That afternoon three boys came to me, 
very excited, and said: 

“Esther Forbes wasn’t home—she’s gone 
to Boston, her sister said. Her mother told 
us to come tomorrow to see her.” 

“You didn’t go to her home this noon!” I 
said, upset that I might be responsible for 
disturbing a busy writer. 

“Sure we did,” the boys said, “we wanted 
to ask her if Johnny was real.” 

Another class—third and fourth grade— 
was able to extend its new enthusiasm for 
books to the children of another country. 
I was chairman of a project to send treas- 
ure chests of books” to Holland, from the 
Worcester, Mass., Council for Children’s 
Reading. 

When I told the two grades about the 
war-bombed libraries of Europe and the 
looted libraries of Holland, especially, the 
children wanted to help the Dutch children 
have books again. Each grade voted to 
contribute toward one book for the treasure 
chest. 

The third grade bought For A Child by 
spontaneous and unanimous vote, yet with 
many a sigh let it go from their classroom. 
The fourth grade’s choice was Lassie, Come 
Home. 

Those were but two of 150 beautiful new 
books sent in five treasure chests to Holland. 
Letters to us from Dutch librarians told how 
the books were exhibited first in the Amster- 
dam library. Besides children, adults came 
to see the books, including Dutch authors, 
illustrators and publishers. 

Later the books were distributed in li- 
braries throughout Holland. Mrs. A. S. de 
Villeneuve-Roosenburg, children’s librarian 
at Leiden, wrote us that her small patrons 
enjoyed the books especially because they 
were studying the English language in their 
schools. In appreciation, the children made 
a scrapbook of Dutch pictures and customs, 
which the librarian’s sister, Miss Henriette 
Roosenburg, brought to Worcester. She 
talked to children here and explained the 
pictures in the scrapbook. 

A Dutch teacher wrote that never had 
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books been so useful and so enjoyable. She 
used the picture-books we sent, with their 
simple text, to teach her class of pupils who 
were hard of hearing or had speech defects. 
It was the pictures, she said, so much finer 
and brighter than any the children had ever 
seen, that sparked their interest and made 
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them learn. 

The success of those treasure chests of 
books to Holland gave me a double satisfac. 
tion, for they brought books to Dutch chil- 
dren from many an American child who had 
learned just that year, for the first time, the 
magic of a book. 


MIDWINTER MEETING 


The 1952 ALA Midwinter Meeting will 
be held in Chicago January 29— Febru: ry 2 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 Sheri- 
dan Road. 

Meetings of the Council are scheduled for 
Wednesd: iy afternoon, January 30 and Fri- 
day morning, February 1. 

Sessions of the Executive Board will be 
held on Monday, January 28, Thursday, 
ger 31, and Friday, February 1. 

“dgewater Beach Hotel rates for the 
saa are as follows: 

Single rooms, $4.90, $6.50, $7.70, and 
$9.00. 

Double rooms, $7.70, $9.00, $10.00, 
$11.50, and $12.50. 

Double rooms (twin beds), $9.00, $10.00, 
$11.00 and $12.50. (Single occupancy of 
double room, $6.50, $7.70, $9.00, $10.00 
and $11.50.) 


Sun parlor suites, $18.00, $21.00, $25.00, 

Small suites, $15.00, $18.00, $20.00. 

Family units, $16.00, $18.00. 

Arrangements have been made at other 
hotels in the Edgewater Beach area to pro- 
vide additional accommodations for 200-250 
persons. These hotels and rates are as fol- 
lows: 

Sovereign Hotel, 6200 N. Kenmore Ave. 
Single rooms $6.00, double rooms $8.00. 

Sheridan-Plaza, 4605 N. Sheridan Rd. 
Single rooms, $4.50 and up; double rooms, 
$7.00 and up; double rooms (twin beds) 
$8.00 and up. 

All advance program information avail- 
able by November 26 will be carried in the 
January issue of the ALA Bulletin and for 
the official program should be sent to the 
ALA office in Chicago, marked for the at 
tention of Cora M. Beatty. 


ALA RECEIVES GRANT FROM FIELD FOUNDATION, INC. 


The American Library Association has 
accepted a two-year grant of $15,000 
($7,500 a year) from the Field Foundation, 
Inc., of Chicago and New York for the work 
of its Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 
The committee was established in 1939 
when ALA adopted a Library Bill of Rights 
which established the princ iple that libraries 
have an obligation to provide information 
on all sides of controversial issues. 

“Since then the ALA, through this com- 
mittee, has fought against volunteer censors 
wherever they have arisen,” according to 
David H. Clift, ALA Executive Secretary. 
Mr. Clift explained that the work was ac- 
complished on a volunteer basis by librarians 
engaged full time in other re sponsible posi- 


tions and that now the grant “would provide 
much-needed staff assistance.” 

The secretary of the committee, David 
K. Berninghausen, who is librarian of the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement 0! 
Science and Art, New York City, states that 
the Field Foundation grant will assist the 
committee's efforts to systematize and inten- 
sify its fight for free inquiry by esté iblishing 
a clearing house of information, conducting 
investigations of violations of the Li 
brary Bill of Rights, and protesting against 
such violations, preparing and distributing 
materials, and setting up workshops to train 
librarians in their professional re sponsibili- 
ties “as keepers of the American. tradition 
of free inquiry. 
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ALA 75th Anniversary Contest Winner 


What Reading Did to Samuel Halley 


MARGERY Doub 


ax ” said Mr. Halley, speculatively, 

“| might have gotten my love of reading from 
him, but I can’t remember when I didn't love 
toread. I took to it the way I took to breath- 
ing.” This remé irk was a little startling be- 
cause we had not known of the Gaelic grand- 
father before. We realized instantly, how 
ever, that this quiet- spoken omnivorous 
reader was simply too modest to accept all 
the credit himself. 

The grandfather had owned a bookshop 
over on Franklin Avenue, when Franklin was 
an important street. He was tall and seri- 
ous, with a black beard “a little like Lincoln” 
and he was scholarly and gathered other 
scholars around him. On festive occasions 
he wore a dress coat, a tall silk hat and 
carried a cane; he drew himself up proudly 
and was very awesome. When the grand- 
son went to visit him, the grandfather would 
ask, in a deep voice, “And now, young man, 
what have you been reading?” This was a 
difficult moment, because Mr. Halley was 
still just a little boy and had usually been 
Playing ball. He was only 11 when his 
Gaelic grandfather died. After that no one 
bothered to ask Mr. Halley what he had 
been reading, but at 13 he became a patron 
of the public library and his real education 
began. 

He remembers handing in a slip, about 
that time, for a book on Aristotle. He didn’t 
know who or what Aristotle was but he had 
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Miss Doud is chief of the Readers’ Advisory Service, St. 
Louis Public Library. For her article about “Mr. Halley” 
she was awarded a prize of $100 by the ALA 75th Anniver- 
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trate the power of books to influence the lives of men and 
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heard that one should know, and he in- 
tended to find out. The boys at the desk 
looked at the slip and looked at him and 
grinned, but that didn’t deter him and 
nothing has deterred him since. His natural 
bent is toward the theater and biography 
and belles-lettres but his admirable curiosity 
has led him to all kinds of books—psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, science, exploration. “I 
will read anything,” he says, “if it interests 
me,” and many things do. 

Mr. Halley comes to the library several 
times a week, around the noon hour, and 
selects his own books. He stops to chat, 
and at least three departments claim him 
as their own. He has been on the staff of 
a superb organization, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, for 27 years and as he says: 
“When I'm a near neighbor like that, of 
course I come often!” He has held a 
statistical post on the paper, handling press 
room records, and when we say: “You 
should be in the editorial department, you 
read everything,” he draws back as though 
we might take his books away, and replies, 
with great earnestness, “Oh no, I read only 
the things I like, and I wouldn’t ever want 
to read something because I had to!” 

St. Louis was a good place for a young 
boy like Mr. Halley. It was a city of 
culture; it was not too big, the distances 
too great nor downtown too far away. He 
and his friend, Bob Hyman, when in their 
teens were fascinated by Pope's Theater. 
They distributed circulars and were paid 
with tickets to the shows. They were ever. 
included in mob scenes in the productions, 
and they were very serious about it all. 
After work they read and studied to pre- 
pare for theatrical careers and when they 
were 17, they enrolled in the elocution 
classes of Professor Edwin McDowell, who 
“took his students through every phase of 
the art including both classic and modern 
plays.” Professor McDowell, actor, poet 
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and teacher, was for some time in the 
theatrical company of Mary Anderson, but 
retired from the stage for his mother’s sake 
and founded the St. Louis School of Elocu- 
tion and Dramatic Art in 1881. After this 
training Mr. Halley played for five seasons 
with stock companies in everything 
from the Count of Monte Cristo to Faust. 

But after five years Mr. Halley decided 
that theatrical life was not the life for him, 
and reversing the usual order, he left pro- 
fessional acting for a conventional job and 
a more regular home life, and at various 
times he joined amateur theatrical groups 
including the Chauncey Olcott Club, the 
Ervine Club (named for St. John Ervine) 
and The Mummers. He was with The 
Mummers nearly 12 years, directing and 
acting when a part especially ne eded him. 
The other members were younger, indeed 
Mr. Halley's son was one of them. An- 
other member at this time was a quiet young 
man, Tom Williams, and The Mummers 
put on two plays he had written. It was 
a wonderful laboratory and Tom Williams 
is now Tennessee Williams, Pulitzer prize 
winning dramatist. 

Meanwhile Mr. Halley had been reading 
widely on all phases of production—acting, 
settings, lighting, make-up, stage history, 
directing. He had seen the great actors of 
his time, when they came to St. Louis, and 
he still has some of the notebooks in which 
he recorded their distinctive ways of play- 
ing certain roles. Sir Henry Irving in The 
Be ols, for instance. 

He read widely and continuously of the 
plays themse ‘Ives, from the ancient Greeks 
to the moderns. Shakespeare is simply a 
part of his vocabulary, as it is with Senator 
Tobey, and he is an authority on the Shake- 
spearean Theater. 

At first Mr. Halley and Bob Hyman would 
come to the library and read volume after 
volume of Lacy’s Acting Plays. Some of 
them were pretty te wvible. Mr. Halley ad- 
mits, and he didn’t know very much about 
the times involved, but afterward his read- 
ing became a matter of one thing leading 
to ethers certain play perhaps leading 
to the history and description of the country 
at the time, to the life of the people and to 
related biographies. He has an endless 
store of anecdotes and can illustrate any 
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point he wishes to make by quoting a spar- 
kling phrase from some renowned person, 
long dead. It isn’t as though he simply 
recalls what he has read but as though he 
quotes an old friend whose very tone and 
inflection he remembers. It is this sha 
quality of imagination that has opened up 
new worlds to him through reading. 

Although he is one of “the city’s veteran 
actors he is not wide ly known outside the 
special groups that acknowledge him an 
authority on dramatic production. He says 
that he has not traveled very much and has 
little desire to do so. Summer after sum- 
mer we tell him where we have been and 
how much he would enjoy it—the Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky with its race-horse ceme- 
tery smothered in honeysuckle; the River 
Road from Baton Rouge to New Orleans, 
the Gulf Coast, Mexico—and he will smile 
and say; “No, I've got to stay home and 

catch up with my reading!” 

On the surface his a life with 
family and books and long daily walks to 
his work m: 1y seem uneventful, ‘but we al- 
ways think of him as a man of broad experi- 
ence, living a very full life. He has recently 
retired onl had hoped to produce and act 
in amateur productions again, but wars and 
rumors of wars are occupying the time and 
attention of younger members who make 
up such groups. 

Mr. Halley is still reading many books 
and he looks much younger than the 70 years 
he claims. Thirteen from 70 leaves 57, does 
it not? Fifty-seven years of reading in the 
rich collection of a larg ge city library. What 
would he have done without it? And what 
would he do now that he is retired? “I 
couldn’t have gotten along at all,” he 
says. 

We were delighted when he told us that 
he might have his first trip to New York 
this summer. ~My son is going with a 
friend on business, and I may go along.” 
He said it casually as though the | trip were 
to Belleville for asparagus, or to Wentzville 
for fried chicken. And he would not play 
up to our enthusiasm. 

“You'd love New York,” we said, “and 
while your son is busy you can have a 
grand time by yourself. There are so many 
things to see. And think of Broadway -—the 
Broadway of the world!” 
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“I don’t like crowds and noise or these 
too modern plays—and I wouldn’t care about 
night clubs—” he began. 

“Of course you wouldn't,” we agreed. 
“We were thinking of the old things, the 
places steeped in history—the Bowery and 
St. Mark’s, Fraunces’ Tavern and Trinity 
Churchyard, Edwin Booth’s old home on 
Gramercy Park, which he willed to The 
Players who have kept his bedroom just as 
it was when he died. These places are 
just waiting for you to come!” 

We couldn’t put our finger on it at the 
moment, but we have it now, a book for 
him to take along—New York Holiday by 
Eleanor Early. This is one thing she says: 


Millions of people think that New York is 
all hustle and bustle, and bright lights and bed- 
lam. . . . To face the world the city wears 
neon make-up . . . emerald ropes of rivers round 
her neck and glitter in her hair. But her most 
cherished things she keeps in quiet places, to 
share with those who love her best. 


Mr. Halley will find the cherished things 
when he gets there. 

As for Broadway, do not think for a 
moment that he will be overwhelmed. If, 
by chance, he sees a play by a man named 
Shakespeare or a man named Shaw, he will 
be seeing it through the eyes of three or 
four experts, but the hustling New Yorkers 
will never suspect this soft-spoken mid- 
westerner with the sensitive face and 
twinkling eye. Do not fear that Mr. Halley 
will be overwhelmed by Broadway; just 
pray, and pray hard, that Broadway, to 
preserve its own standing, will be in top 
form for Mr. Halley. 

And if the spirit of Dennis O’Ahearn, 
that beautifully named Gaelic grandfather, 
should hover near and ask in the voice of 
Hamlet’s father, “And now, young man, 
what have you been reading?” it had better 
bring along a pile of clouds to sit on, be- 
cause that is a question that will take a 
long, long time to answer. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is 
based on monthly circulation reports from 
41 public libraries which are known to con- 
stitute a representative sample of all United 
States public libraries in cities of over 
25,000 (1950) population. In each case 


the index value is the median of the 41 
libraries’ percentages found when their 
current circulation figure is divided by their 
own circulation figure for 1939 (or the 
corresponding quarter of 1939). For further 
information see p. 334-35 of the November 
1949 ALA Bulletin. 


Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 1950 to Date 


(Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100) 


1950 
| Jan. | Apr. July 
Mar. | June | Sept. 
Index value | 88 | 88 83 
Per cent Juvenile | er. 
Per cent Adult Fiction | 31 | 29 | 37 
| 


Per cent Adult Non- | 


fiction os | aS 





| 1951 


Oct. } Jan. | Apr. | July | Oct. 
Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec 
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| | | j 
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ALA 75th Anniversary Contest Winner 


Books Can Build a Bridge 


EpNA PEARL Moopy 


AN books—books, fragile and perishable 
. in themselves—form a bridge strong 
enough to support an army with banners, 
an army mighty enough to rescue the reader 
from his enemies, desp: iir and destruction? 
As a librarian in a hospital for the mentally 
ill, it is my business to try to use books to 
build such a bridge—a bridge from the 
world of normaley to the world of sickness, 
bewilderment, despair. Sometimes the ef- 
fort to place the first book to start the bridge 
seems utterly futile. Such was the case 
with Anna. 

For months Anna lay in her narrow white 
hospital bed. She was so thin and quiet 
that the bed seemed almost empty. Her 
hair lay in two scanty brown braids across 
her narrow shoulders which were covered 
by a thick white hospital gown and her face, 
lips and eyes were all an expressionless 
gray. 

Each week when I visited the hospital, 
I went to Anna’s room and each week to 
my pony: “May I give you some books to- 
day?” her only answer was a small negative 
movement of her head. One day | noticed 
a book on her stark bedside table, and for 
the first time I heard her voice as she in- 
dicated the book and said, “Please leave it.” 

I had seen the title of the book and so 
I could find the woman who had borrowed 
it the week before. She was a warm-hearted 
sociable girl. When I asked her how Anna 
happened to have the book, she said, “She 
looked lonesome and I thought she might 
like the story. I did.” 

The next week Anna was reading when 
I arrived and she asked to keep the book 
a second time—“Because I do not read Eng 
lish too good.” 








Miss Moody is first assistant in the Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division, Cleveland Public Library She was awarded a prize 


of $100 by the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee for her 


statement to illustrate the power of books to influence men 
and women. Miss Moody entered as a librarian who joined 
ALA when submitting her ontest statement. 
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I did not ask her any questions, but the 
next time I went to her she had finished 
the book and I said, “Anna, I have more 
books for you. Did you like this one?” 
She answered, “Yes.” When I asked why, 
she replied, “It was about people who came 
to America from Europe. ” IT knew the story 
was about the early pioneers who fought 
and suffered to make a home, and it would 
never have occurred to me to have selected 

book full of such hardship for one so ill. 

When I asked her if she would like to 
have books in Polish, which would be — 
for her to read, she replied — “I am 
American. Bring me books i 1 good As 
lish.” So I gave her Cather's My Antonia. 
She liked this so much that she asked for 
all the books by this author. I took her the 
ones I felt she would like: Song of the Lark; 
Oh, Pioneers; Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop and Shadows on the Rock. By this 
time, we felt somewhat acquainted with 
each other in spite of her persistent, un- 
smiling reticence. 

Then one day she asked me a que stion: 
“What is Nisei? What does it mean?” 
When I explained, she said, “Then it doesn't 
mean anything bad like ‘Nigger, ‘Hunky’ 
or ‘Polack’?” The intensity with which 
she asked this question w as so profound 
that I suspected I had another clue to use 
in reaching her. And so the next week | 
took, in addition to the usual rather somber 
pioneer story, Anything Can Happen. 

The following week I saw Anna _ smile 
and for the first time heard her laugh as 
she spoke of the book. I told her about the 
authors, Helen and George Papashvily and 
how all those strange and embarrassing 
things had actually happened to him and 
how his wife made a story of them. She 
was deeply interested and began to tell 
me of her experiences when she was a 
“greenhorn” from Poland at the age of 17. 
We laughed together and she said in wonder, 
“I never thought they were funny before.” 

“Of course they were funny,” I answered. 
“Just as funny as the things that happen to 
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Americans when they go to a country that 
is foreign to them. I “then told her about 
some of the predicaments friends of mine 
had gotten into when visiting the Orient. 

The next book I gave her was Mama’s 
Bank Account, then Hymie Kaplan and 
Sophie Halenczik, American. She loved 
them all and each book dredged forth more 
hidden heart breaks, revealing them in a 
new light. 

Eventually, I tried a new experiment. 
Along with her usual re sading I left a beauti- 
ful picture book of Poland with the c captions 
in Polish. She was a little stiff when I next 
saw her, but after some conservation about 
the novel she was reading, I picked up the 
picture book, leafed it through and asked 
her what a certain word meant. Soon she 
was translating the captions for me and 
laughing at my attempts to learn the pro- 
nunciation. The following week I took her 
a picture book of America and a novel in 
Polish. After that she accepted one book 
a week in English and one in Polish. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Widespread observance of National Li- 
brary Day on October 4 is abundantly indi- 
cated by a flood of reports and newspaper 
clippings received at ALA Headquarters. 

The governors of 27 states and Puerto 
Rico officially proclaimed the day. They 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Scores of mayors in cities of all sizes made 
official proclamations, and hundreds of li- 
braries held celebrations ranging from 
simple exhibits and open house events to 
elaborate dinners. Focal observance was 
in 1 Philadelphia where the founding of ALA 
75 years ago was marked with a mons of 
events attended by ALA officers and guests 
from many parts of the country. 

Ralph E. Ellsworth, chairman of the ALA 
75th Anniversary Committee which stimu- 
= National Library Day observances, 
said: 


‘The real significance of National Library 


One day when I arrived, she asked with 
some enthusiasm for the Polish picture book 
again. A priest had visited her and she had 
told him of this beautiful book. He, too, 
had been born Poland and was anxious 
to see the book. The pride she evinced in 
being able to tell a priest about a new book 
was good to see after the dark months in 
which she had revealed such an appalling 
lack of self confidence. 

Not long after this, Anna was released 
into a new life. She had suffered at one 
time a severe hip injury which prevented 
her getting about much, but a suitable posi- 
tion was found for her where she could live 
and work in the same place. 

It has been four years since Anna left 
the hospital. During this time, she has been 
one of our shut-in clients. Every three 
weeks we see her and take her books in 
English and in Polish. Anna is happy and 
self respecting and is surely a living symbol 
of the fact that “Books can he ‘Ip, books have 
power, books can build a bridge.” 


DAY OBSERVANCES 


Day will be measured by the extent to which 
librarians now follow ‘through by starting 
discussion g groups on the American Heritage. 

“The books by Johnson (This American 
People) and Commager (Living Ideas in 
America) which are chief implements of 
such discussions are now published. The 
ALA American Heritage Project under the 
direction of Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson 
has already begun training institutes and 
set up six demonstration areas. It stands 
ready to assist any library in starting a dis- 
cussion program—just write to Mrs. Steven- 
son at ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago. 

“The anniversary committee is delighted 
with the enthusiastic reports received from 
so many librarians about acceptance of 
National Library Day in their communities. 
National Library Day was successful be- 
cause of the fine cooperation which came 
from heads of state library associations and 
state library agencies as well as by Friends 
groups, Library Clubs, and Trustees. The 
committee went to them for assistance in 
stimulating the observances and the results 
prove they came through in a wonderful 
wavy. 
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Book Selection Principles 


ALA COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


At the 75th Anniversary Conference of 
the American Library Association, Ruther- 
ford D. Rogers, at that time chairman of the 
ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
presented a report to Council and members 
on the que stion of the labeling of reading 
materials in libraries. Included in his re port 
were many quotations from practicing li- 
brarians and members of their communities 
who expressed themselves unanimously 
against labeling as a means of prejudicing 
readers. This report was published in the 
July-August ALA Bulletin together with a 
series of recommendations adopted unani- 
mously by the ALA Council. 

R: ilph ‘U lveling, Detroit Public Library, 
presented an address on a related subject 
at a general membership meeting which 
followed the meeting of Council, raising a 
question basic to the selection of materials 
for public libraries. ALA members present 
vigorously approved the suggestion that the 
Committee on Intellectual Srendeus publish 
its comments on this question in the ALA 
Bulletin before the Midwinter Meeting. In 
response to this request, parts of Mr. Ulvel- 
ing’s remarks are published in this article, 
followed by the committee’s comments. 


Remarks of Ralph Ulveling 
July 13, 1951 


“Mr. President, this morning when Mr, —_— 
presented his report, I was in hopes that there 
would be a little further discussion of something 
that gets very close to the thing that he was talk- 
ing about, but not a part of it. 

“I am in agreement with, I am sure, 99 per 
cent of eve rything that that committee pre- 
sented, and yet, I find that there are problems 
that I as a librarian have been struggling with, 
and I as a great many of you have come here for 
he ‘Ip. 

‘Two weeks ago I was asked to speak at the 
University of Illinois at a conference there on 
the library, the ‘Public Library in this Time of 
Crisis.’ 

“I found I had to do a great deal of soul 
searching and thinking in connection with that, 
and I am not at all sure that where I arrived is the 
right point. I have discussed the things that I 
wrote and took to that meeting with a good 
many liberal thinking readers in Detroit in the 
hopes that I would get help from them. I asked 


some if they thought I dared to bring it before 
this group, if I should, and I felt and they felt 
that inasmuch as I was looking for help, and it 
is a problem that concerns many of you, that I 
should, and I can tell you honestly I would much 
rather be knocked down by this group than by 
my own comunity, so if you will pe rmit me to 
read just three and a half pages of double- -spaced 
type which presents the thing I am trying to 
present, it could be much more briefly done than 
if I were to talk off the cuff, and this is it” 


Mr. Ulveling then read an excerpt from 
the address which he delivered at the Illi- 
nois Summer Educational Conference on 
June 26, 1951. He has since published 
these remarks in the August 1951 Library 
Journal under the title “Book Selection 
Policies.” Portions of his remarks are 
quoted below. 


“A war of new dimensions is being fought to- 
day. To land, sea and the air has been added a 
fourth battleground, the minds of men. So im- 
portant has this become that entire countries 
have been taken over without the firing of a 
single shot. Our way of life and all the freedoms 
that it entails are be sing challenged by an ad- 
versary that controls v ast areas of the earth’s sur- 
face, great natural reosurces, and man- power 
that exceeds our own. Our security as civilians 
at home is threatened as never before because of 
the striking power of fast jet planes carrying 
atomic bombs. Under the pressure of such cit- 
cumstances our nation is now mobilizing its in- 
dustry, its military strength, its civilian defense. 
In such a time of crisis what do we who bear the 
responsibility for shaping the character of service 
in public libraries really believe that role to be. 

“This is an ideological war where propaganda, 
good and bad, is given importance second only 
to military strategy. Thus public libraries in 
their role as disseminators of ideas are confronted 
with a basic problem, for the earliest and still 
the most fundamental duty of the librarian is 
selecting books for the reading public. It is 
inevitable that long years of thinking and pr- 
fessional discussion on this activity should have 
evolved a code of principles which is deep 
seated; namely “That there should be the fullest 
practicable provision of material presenting all 
points of view concerning the problems and is 
sues of our times, international, national, and 
local.’ The usual interpretation of this—no cen 


1 Excerpts taken from the stenotypist’s transcript of the 


ALA membership meeting, July 13, 1951. 
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BOOK SELECTION PRINCIPLES 


sorship of reading materials—keeps open impor- 
tant channels for one of the enemy’s important 
weapons of warfare, propaganda. For months I 
have thought of the incompatibility of this li- 
brary policy with my obligation as an American 
citizen and with the obligation of the institution 
I represent which is a part of the government 
itself. No American librarian I am sure would 
ever admit that his profession and his citizenship 
involved him in irreconcilable allegiances.” 


Mr. Ulveling then emphasized the im- 
portance of librarians’ clarifying for them- 
selves the principles and policies under 
which they will operate and which they 
can defend. He went on to describe the 
Detroit policy. 


Policy of Detroit Public Library 


“.,. The Detroit Public Library is in effect 
two distinct but coordinated libraries; one, the 
popular education service which comprises the 
branch libraries together with the Children’s, 
Home Reading, and Audio-Visual departments of 
the Main Library; the other, the reference-re- 
search services comprised of the subject de- 
partments which also lend books for home study 
though that is an incidental rather than a pri- 
mary function of those units. The statement in 
part [is] as follows: 

“‘The Home Reading services provide the 
books for general nonspecialized readers, then 
through stimulation and guidance promote their 
use, to the end that children, young people, 
men and women, may have opportunity and 
encouragement for their fullest development as 
individuals, as members of a family, as citizens. 
Since this service is concerned with the best per- 
sonal development of people through existin 
knowledge, rather than with the refinement 2 
extension of knowledge itself, its purpose in 
selecting books is to choose the most usable that 
are available at varying levels, without regard to 
any obligations the total institution may have 
for preserving knowledge in its most compre- 
hensive sense, or for maintaining open avenues 
for the fullest exercise of intellectual freedom of 
inquiry. 

“ ‘The Reference-Research services provide the 
usual as well as the obscure, the scholarly, and 
even the socially, economically, religiously or 
politically unorthodox materials necessary for 
research, for freedom of inquiry and for informa- 
tion of all types.’ 

“Operating under this document, sound fac- 
tual information on Communism would be 
proper inclusions in both services; communist 
expressions of opinion or misleading propaganda 
would be found in only the Reference service 
where duplication of titles is limited. Thus 
people with inquiring minds or study needs 
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will have full scope for their investigations 
while the general readers will have placed be- 
fore them only. the books which eet been 
chosen because of their importance in helping 
people to realize their best development and to 
carry out their obligations ably and well. The 
implications of this distinction in so far as it 
may have application to smaller libraries which 
cannot on their more limited budgets be ‘all 
things to all men’ I leave to your decision.” 


Following these remarks by Mr. Ulveling 
there was a short discussion resulting in the 
membership’s referring the matter to the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom for 
comment. 


Comments of ALA Committee On 
Intellectual Freedom 


Frederic G. Melcher, president of R. R. 
Bowker and Company and long-time mem- 
ber of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom, has summarized the committee’s com- 
ment as follows: 


“The question which has been raised is 
whether there should be in present library buy- 
ing or display of books a program which will 
keep the library’s general readers from contact 
with books which record any other attitude 
toward communism than direct antagonism. 

“The committee doubts the soundness of such 
an attitude and believes it to be contrary to 
good library practice and untenable as a prin- 
ciple. All library buying is of necessity a proc- 
ess of selectivity. In every field it is not in- 
tended to use money or space for the vulgar and 
the violent, but, on the contrary, for the en- 
lightening and substantial. But democracy de- 
pends on education, and education depends on 
the availability of bases from which to form 
opinions. 

“Hundreds of subjects are under heated dis- 
cussion in the world today and our people will 
best play their part in domestic and in inter- 
national affairs if the traditional library practices 
of well-rounded selection are maintained, sup- 
plemented by increased purposefulness and 
democratic vision on the part of all who serve 
the public in their reading needs and interests.” 


Whether he intended to do so or not, Mr. 
Ulveling has raised the question: Is it the 
responsibility of the librarian to “protect” 
branch library readers by rejecting books 
considered “unorthodox”? We think that 
the answer to this question by professional 
librarians must be an unqualified NO. 

The committee members have been very 
much puzzled as to precisely what Mr. 
Ulveling meant by his address. Perhaps 
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he meant only to emphasize the need for 
intelligence and judgment in book selection. 
If that were his intention, the matter needs 
no further comment. 

However, a careful reading of the entire 
address presented at Chicago suggests that 
a further analysis is desirable. For example, 
what did the speaker mean to suggest when 
he stated * . and I can tell you honestly 
I would much rather be knocked down by 
this group than by my own community . my 
Further, if he really meant to declare that 
the usual interpretation of the Library Bill 
of Rights is incompatible with his obligations 
as a public servant and an American citi- 
zen, then this is a matter of grave concern 
to the library profession. 

In a letter dated October 9, addressed to 
Mabel L. Conat, a member of the Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Freedom, the director 
of the Detroit Public Library suggested that 
he did not intend such an interpretation: 
“My statement I had hoped would not be 
interpreted as an attack on the L.B.R. but 
would lead to some amplification or clarifica- 
tion or refinement of the original document 
to correct these misinterpretations.” 

If it is true that some librarians have 
interpreted the Library Bill of Rights to 
mean that they would be open to charges of 
censorship whenever they rejected any book 
from any library on any § grounds, then there 
is indeed need for clarification. Mrs. 
Marion Hawes, veteran member of the com- 
mittee, writes: Isn’t the implication of the 
Library Bill of Rights (Section 2) that the 
librarian selects according to professional 
standards, and having done so, is opposed to 
censorship from outside (Section 2) just as 
a school system objects to pressure from 
special interest groups to discontinue the 
use of a text to which they object on grounds 
other than its being a good text. 

The Committee on bateiincthanl ‘Paden 
has always held that selection of library ma- 
terials should be made locally, to fit local 
needs. This means that whenever there is 
a need for a publication in any particular 
library, the librarian should not reject that 
publication in order to avoid criticism by 


any pressure group or individual. This 
should also hold for branch libraries. Ob- 
viously, not every printed piece is necessary 
or desirable in every library. The Library 


Bill of Rights should not be interpreted as 
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meaning that a library is obliged to buy an 
American history written by William Z. 
Foster for its young people’ Ss room or that 

i library must accept as a gift for display 
on open shelves an inflammatory and wildly 
antidemocratic piece of propaganda. How- 
ever, it is not our duty or responsibility to 
label or segregate on the basis of ‘ ‘dangerous 
content” those books or other materials 
which some librarians or citizens mé LY COn- 
sider unorthodox or controversial. 

In his letter to Miss Conat, Mr. Ulveling 
urged that the committee’s attention be 
focused upon the two policy paragraphs 
rather than upon his bac kground remarks 
in the fringe surrounding it. “The only part 
of the statement I read at Chicago which 
I feel should be examined carefully and 
constructively are the two paragraphs 
which state policy. - 

The comments of the committee are there- 
fore based chiefly upon these two para- 
graphs. However, we have always opposed 
the practice ot taking quotations out of 
context to illustrate a point. Hence we 
urge all readers to refer to the complete text. 
(See above and also Library Journal, August 
1951.) 

William Dix, Rice Institute Library and 
present chairman of the committee, ques- 
tions the validity of the first paragraph of 
the Detroit policy: 


“The first paragraph certainly rests upon the 
que ‘stionable premise that it is not the librari- 
an’s responsibility at all times to maintain ‘open 
avenues for the fulle ‘st exercise of intellectual 
freedom of inquiry. It seems to imply that 
freedom of inquiry is the peculiar province of 
the scholar or specialist and not esse ntial to all 
readers if they are to attain ‘their fullest devel- 
opment as individuals, as members of a family, 
as citizens’... . I still think of course that any 
librarian must select, but he must select always 
with regard to the maintaining of these open 
avenues (of free inquiry) rather than ‘without re- 
gard to’ them.” 


The second paragraph of the Detroit 
policy is also questionable if it can be read 
as meaning that in branch libraries se lection 
will be based upon a concept of “only the 
most usable” materials which excludes the 

“socially, economically, religiously or politi- 
cally unorthodox materials necessary for 
research, for freedom of inquiry, and for 
information of all types.” As it stands, 
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this pz aragraph suggests that such materials 
will be found only in the reference research 
services of the public library. Who is 
going to decide which materials are “socially, 
economically, religiously, or politically un- 
orthodox,” thus ruling them out of branch 
libraries as improper for general readers 
because of their dangerous content? 

The Detroit policy in its present form 
seems to assume that the general reader 
using a branch library not ‘only lacks an 
inquiring mind but is furthermore not to 
be trusted. The policy of segregation of 
certain materials on the basis of their un- 
orthodox nature or dangerous content could 
easily serve as an excuse for relegating to 
the reference collection any item which any 
pressure group might choose to attack < 
“propaganda.” Such a policy is likely to 
be interpreted in such a way as to violate 
the fundamental principle that our nation’s 
strength rests with the common man and 
his ability to make sound judgments. 

Although we are sure that the librarian 
of the Detroit Public Library did not intend 
his policy to be used as an excuse to re- 
strict any citizen’s reading, the statement 
appears to encour: ige Mbrarions to identify 
as propaganda (there is no indication in 
the policy as to how this is to be done or 
on what criteria judgment shall be based) 
certain publications which it would not be 
safe to place before general readers. 

Members of the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom submit that to choose the 
most usable [materials] that are available 
at varying levels, without regard to any 
obligations the total institution may have 
for preserving knowledge in its most com- 
prehensive sense, or for maintaining open 
avenues for the fullest exercise of intellectual 
freedom of inquiry” is unsatisfactory, be- 
cause: 

1. It seems to assume that there is a 
clear distinction possible between reference 
materials suitable for inquiring minds and 
othe r materials which can safely give citizens 
“Opportunity and encourageme nt for their 
fullest developme nt as individu ils, as mem- 
ane of a family, as citizens. 

It seems to assume that there is a 
“e distinction possible between people 
with inquiring minds and general readers 
who should “have placed before them only 
the books which have been chosen because 
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of their importance in helping people to 
realize their best development and to carry 
out their obligations ably and well.” 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
cannot accept these distinctions as valid or 
tenable. To repeat the fundamental ques- 
tion here under consideration: “Is it the 
responsibility of the librarian to ‘protect’ 
readers from ‘unorthodox’ materials in 
branch libraries?” We do not think it can 
be so in a democratic state. 

Since Mr. Ulveling referred in his address 
to the policy of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, the comment of its librarian, Amy 
Winslow, is of interest. She says: 

“It seems to me that the principles which De- 
troit has set up for its Home Reading Depart- 
ment open the way for much more complete 
control of the general public’s reading than li- 
braries have hitherto found advisable. We do 
inevitably control of course whenever we make 
a choice in selection of books, but never be- 
fore on such a basis as this. I am not willing 
to admit that any librarian is qualified to de- 
termine what I am to read, and I think this 
should hold true for any adult American. I am 
of course aware of what Mr. Ulveling is trying 
to do, but it seems to me that in practice the 
proposal which Detroit is suggesting amounts to 
a type of censorship which we are above all 
trying to avoid.” 


Marion Hawes, also of Enoch Pratt, sug- 
gests that in practice the Detroit Public 
Library probably does not select a much- 
watered-down home reading collection: 


“From what I know of the Detroit book se- 
lection policies and Mr. Ulveling, I would ex- 
pect to find that it has high standards for the 
reader who wants to broaden his viewpoint, but 
with the policy in its present form it can be 
interpreted differe ‘ntly. Does Detroit have any 
guarantee that the next administrator would in- 
terpret it in the same way?” 


Mabel L. Conat, who has spent many 
years in the Detroit Public Library, also 
assures the committee that in practice this 
library does not try to keep any reader from 
reading any publication: 


“It would seem to me that what Mr. Ulveling 
had in mind was not censorship but careful 
judicious book selection by competent staff 
members with professional standards. .. . Any 
material in the special subject deps artments 
which circulates from these departments is av: ail- 
able through the Library’s interloan service to 


those requesting it in any branch library.’ 
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Miss Conat also states: 


“Frankly, I think the second sentence follow- 
ing Mr. Ulveling’s policy statement beginning 
‘Thus people with inquiring minds or study 
needs will have full scope for their investiga- 
tions while the general readers will have placed 
before them only the books which have been 
chosen is unfortunately expressed and 
one that on the face of it smacks of ce nsorship. 
I do not think Mr. Ulveling intended to give the 
impression that he thought the general readers 
did not have inquiring ‘minds. 

“I should like to quote here a few sentences 
from a letter received from Mr. Ulveling which 
seems to me to clarify his meaning: ‘In Detroit, 
the Home Reading Collections are not popular 
collections in the sense that some libraries use 
the term popular to designate fiction and light 
nonfiction collections. They are collections of 
sound substantial material for what we call the 
general reader, that is, the person who comes 
for some good reading material in any of many 
subject fields as differentiated from the person 
who comes to read up on a particular subject 
and perhaps to pursue that subject beyond the 
introductory type of volume. To us the gen- 
eral reader mz iy be anyone, even the Ph.D. 
mathematics who like the clerk or the ieee ane 
would take a history of art one time, a book on 
philosophy another time, a biography or any- 
thing else but who has no driving urge to read 
intensively or extensively on any one of these 
subjects. However, should such a general 
reader express a wish to read any book from 
anywhere in the library on any side of any ques- 
tion, it would be sent to the branch for him 
through the library’s daily interloan system.’ 

“To me this does not sound like attempting 
to restrict anyone’s reading.” 


If the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
has misunderstood the intent of the authors 
of the policy statement of the Detroit Public 
Library, it is likely that others might do 
likewise. To prevent anyone from using 
this policy as an excuse to restrict citizens’ 
reading, a rewording of the statement is 
earnestly recommended. 

The committee wishes to make these ad- 
ditional points: 

1. Today's challenges to the principles 
laid down in the Libeary Bill of Rights 
should not be overemphasized. There will 
always be, because of the very nature of 
democracy, challenges of one sort or an- 


other. Mr. Ulv eling seems to set the present 
danger as a thing apart from all other 
dangers. Certainly there is a risk involved 


in free inquiry, but how can the channels 
of communication be closed and kept open? 
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The main value of a statement of principles 
and policies of book selection lies in the 
fact that such a statement can serve as a 
stabilizing influence during a time of crisis, 
To alter our policies to meet each situation 
as it arises is to run a great risk. These are 
times of hysteria and fear. The Library 
Bill of Rights, which most librarians con- 
sidered sound at a time when they were 
geo able to think objectively, w ould seem 

» be our greatest protection against sur- 
dh ring our freedom of inquiry. Is the 
Library Bill of Rights an embarrassment 
to a loyal American citizen in these times? 
It ought not to be if the librarian believes 
in the “American Proposition.” (See Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s “To Make Men Free,” 
Atlantic, November 1951.) 

To meet the challenge of Soviet propa- 
ganda we must emphasize and strengthen 
our basic freedoms, not weaken or surrender 
them. The approach to this problem should 
be positive and dynamic, not negative and 
secretive. If we are going to take action 
as a profession, let’s issue booklists and pre- 
pare exhibits promoting democracy, not fight 
an impossible and ineffective series of defen- 
sive actions against communist propaganda. 

3. The main battle for defeating com- 
munist propaganda and methods will not 
be waged in the library, but the main 
battle for preserving the right to find out 
may be fought there. We should carefully 
avoid any step leading to capitulation on 
i latter issue. 

The present policy of ALA against 
| cctien has just passed its first test in 
Barbenk, Calif., where it helped to defeat 
an attempt to require all California libraries 
to label “subversive” materials. Segregation 
of materials, as proposed in the Detroit 
policy, is so closely akin to labeling that it 
must be ruled out as a solution to the prob- 
lem of handling “propaganda.” 

The American Library Association is 
committed to two policy statements, the 
Library Bill of Rights and the Resolution 
against Labeling. The profession needs the 
sense of solidarity provided by these policies, 
and members of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom feel that librarians who live 
up to their professional responsibilities must 
oppose any practice or policy which attempts 
to “protect’ the “less intelligent or less 
ae citizenry” by deciding what 
is “good” or “safe” for them to read. 
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ALA 75th Anniversary Contest Winner 


From Bookshelves to Mailboxes 


Mrs. ARLENE STOCKER 


RAINS and automobiles long ago replaced 

the slow traffic of the Red River oxcarts 
and the stagecoaches in carrying the printed 
word to the residents of rural North Dakota. 
Now even airplanes are put to service when 
the blizzards pile up huge drifts of snow, 
isolating areas for weeks at a time during 
the winter months. 

To understand the important part books 
play in the lives of our North Dakota folks, 
one must know the climate and geography 
of the state. Most of our people live on 
farms or ranches far removed from town 
or neighbor, and especially from the usual 
public library found in urban centers. In 
summer, work fills the days and distances 
count for little, but with even normal winter 
conditions in North Dakota, the picture is 
bleak. Personal contact with the outside 
world is practically lost. 

All down the years the mails have gone 
through even under most adverse conditions, 
and the State Library Commission is as close 
to the people as their mailboxes. These may 
be in the post offices of the nearest railroad 
stations, or they may be the customary metal 
boxes marked R.F.D. at the end of the lane, 
or the more picturesque posts found along 
the Little Missouri River in the Badlands 
where the mailman drives down the frozen 
river in the winter and drops the package 
of books into the mailbag hanging from a 
post. In other areas mail is delivered by 
plane or sleigh to a central ranch and neigh- 
bors come’ on foot or horseback to pick it 
up. 

With isolation such as winter conditions 
in North Dakota present, the monthly pack- 
age of books from the Library Commission 
provides the impetus for developed skills 
and hobbies as well as purely recreational 
reading. This represents the problems of 
our citizens that bring them to the library 


for help. 


__—X_________ _— 
a 


Mrs. Stocker is assistant in the North Dakota State Li- 
brary Commission, Bismarck. Her article was written to 
describe the problems “that worry the citizen enough to make 
him come to the library for help.”” Mrs. Stocker was 
awarded $100 by the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee. 


ee, 
——————— 


Specifically, Mrs. R. over in the western 
part of the state had been eagerly awaiting 
the end of the harvest so the men could 
remodel her kitchen. The library supplied 
plans for a modern kitchen, color charts, 
and carpentry books. Illustrations and in- 
structions went to a lady in Crystal who 
wanted to make cornices for the windows 
in her living room. The Home Builder's 
Handbook; First Aid for the Ailing House; 
Audel’s Handy Book of Practical Electricity, 
especially since REA has come to North 
Dakota, and similar titles are in constant 
circulation. 

According to the flood of requests for 
books on rug making, quilting, tatting, 
knitting and crocheting, none of these are 
lost arts in the Middle West. It looks, too, 
as though we might be producing a genera- 
tion of artists. Families all over the state 
are getting books on how to paint with 
water colors and oils. They're interested 
in pastels, finger painting and textile paint- 
ing. And along with the actual doing, they 
want books on the history of the arts. In 
the western part of the state the clay is 
suitable for ceramic projects, and this has 
become a hobby with many, judging from 
the number of letters asking how to proceed. 
Others are working with plastics and shells. 
We have patrons who want all the latest 
books on photography—many amateurs 
surely must be becoming experts. All of 
us envy the family of the lady in Cando 
who asks for books on interesting cooking. 

School terms are often interrupted by 
“bad weather” when neither students nor 
teacher can reach the schoolhouse. Mothers 
anticipate these periods and provide the 
children with suitable books from the li- 
brary, which help them keep up with les- 
sons, and suggest ways for keeping them 
occupied while they must remain at home. 
This request came from central North Da- 
kota: “Include books suitable for third to 
sixth grade, as well as recreational titles 
for Mother and Dad who are both former 
teachers.” Occasionally a mother writes us 
for books which the whole family might 
enjoy, which are read aloud during the long 
winter evenings. One lady writes: “All of 
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us enjoy big family stories as we number 
10 and have something in common with 
them.” 

Ninety-six per cent of the farms and 
ranches in the state are within the bounda- 
ries of organized soil conservation districts. 
This means that about 65,000 rural families 
are conscious of the value of keeping up 
on farm practices, and we receive many 
requests on farm improvements and diversi- 
fied agriculture. There has been a growing 
interest in the possibilities of irrigation what 
with the development of the Garrison Dam 
project. Obvious, too, is the attention 
given to wildlife conservation and the desire 
of large numbers of people to be able to 
identify flowers and fauna of the state. 
Farmers ask how to go about building wild- 
life refuges. A family at Gilby wrote for 
books on North Dakota birds so they could 
identify those that come to their feeding 
station. 

North Dakotans are just as loyal and in- 
terested in their state as are the people 
any of the other 47. Every morning the 
mail brings requests for information about 
Fort Stevenson, the former army fort on the 
Missouri, or how counties and towns got 
their names, for more books about Custer, 
or “Teddy” Roosevelt when he was in North 
Dakota, or the Marquis de Mores, and 
stories dealing with pioneer days in this 
territory. We like the letter from a lady 
in Regan which reads: “My 75 year old 
mother-in-law read Free Land and Big 
Ember. The first recalled her own home- 
steading days, and the last was of particular 
interest because at one time she was a 
neighbor of the people told about in the 
book.” 

A number of our people find winter the 
time for vacations to warmer pli ices, but 
there many more for whom it is impossible 
to leave home. These are the ones who 
write for travel books and wander to all 
corners of the world a cozy armchair in 
front of the fire on cold winter evenings. 
Undoubtedly, vacations are dreamed of and 
future plans made. Should it be necessary, 
our conditions would justify time spent “just 
reading.” Our patrons ask for every type 
of book printed, and there is a full share of 
requests for westerns, detective stories, and 
light romances. Mostly the selection is left 
to the librarian. 
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In urban areas the Chambers of Com. 
merce, civic groups, and women’s clubs all 
promote community recreational facilities 
and sponsor hobby clubs for anyone inter- 
ested. The State Libr: uy Commission feels 
it is one of the very few groups that con- 
tributes to the educational and recreational 
advantages of the rural population. There 
is evidence all through the year of the pleas- 
ure and appreciation of the people who 
receive our books. It is especially nice at 
Christmas time when folks are reme mbering 
family and friends, to know that we are in 
the thoughts of many. Pre-Christmas mail 
brings as many greetings as requests, and 
this last year sprays of Norway pine from 
one of our gr: iteful patrons gave our offices 

i festive air. 

As summer approaches, the need for 
diversion, and hours for handicrafts and 
study are gone. It’s a busy time from dawn 
till dark, plowing, pli inting, cultivating and 
harvesting the crops which he ‘Ip to feed the 
world, but there’s always another winter. 


Concise! 


Adequate! 


THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
for libraries, homes, schools 


Authoritative but readable. Con- 
cise but adequate. Keyed to school 
studies. Provides background for 
understanding of current reading. 
Attractively illustrated. 
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The UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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POSTTIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Experienced librarian (B.L.S.) seeks oppor- 
tunity to develop service to business and labor 
in public or university library. B404, 

Reference librarian wants position offering 
opportunity for good experience. Public or spe- 
cial library. W ill consider cataloging. East or 
South pre ferred. B406. 


Positions Open 


Wanted: Cataloger of Children’s books, No 
adult cataloging. No night work. 37 hour week 
and five day week. One month’s vacation, Im- 
mediate opening and salary of $3300.00. Apply 
to Librarian, Lincoln L ibrary, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for residential 
suburb of Boston. Degree from accredited li- 
brary school and some experience required. 
Present salary range $2700-$3300. Starting 
salary depe ‘ndent — experience. Apply: Miss 

Ruth Hazelton, Librarian, Belmont Public Li- 
brary, Belmont = Massachusetts. 

The U. S. Army needs graduate librarians for 
civilian positions ‘both overseas and in the U.S 
Within the European Command there are 
openings for professionally traine -d fem: = li- 
brarians between the ages of 21 and 40. Grad- 
uation from a library school accredited by the 
American Library Association or by a regional 
accrediting agency is required. Salaries range 
from $3100 to $3825 per year. Positions are 
professionally challenging and fre ‘quently offer 
opportunities for travel. Inquiries for all over- 
seas positions should be addressed to the Over- 
seas Affairs Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, 
Office, Secretary of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. Inquiries about openings within the U.S. 
should be addressed Special Services Division, 
AGO Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C, ATTN: Library Section. 

CALIFORNIA, The Alameda County*Library 
has immediate openings for Junior librarians; 
professional training but no experience required. 
Ideal working conditions in rapidly growing li- 
brary system. Entrance Si lary $264 per month. 
Write Mrs, Dorothy Roberts, ‘County Librarian, 
Court House, Oakland 7, Calif. 

Reference Assistant needed. $3000 and 
$2700 for five and four-year library degrees, 
plus $108 annual supplements for experience up 
to ten years. 40-hour, 5-day week, 3-week va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston 1, 
West Virginia. 

CHILDREN’ S LIBRARIAN: | Professional 
with some experience. Salary $3084 to $3684. 


For details apply Acting Librarian, Monterey 
Public Library, Monterey, California. 

Librarian to take charge of fiction circulation 
and help with children’s work. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion hospitalization insurance, retirement. Salary 
open. Sage Library, Bay City, Michigan. 

CHICAGO AREA: Branch Librarian; Ist 
Assistant Reference Dept. aie range $3680- 
$4220. B.L.S. or Master’s Degree and two 
years experience required. Beginning refer- 
ence assistant $2600-$2960. 15-30 hours Li- 
brary Science required. Apply: Librarian, Gary 
Public Library, Gary, Indiana 

Art Museum in Midwest needs reference As- 
sistant. Knowledge of art or architectural his- 
tory, library degree and reading ability in 
foreign language required. Salary $2600- 
$2800. B407. 

Hospital librarian. Well organized with 
medical, nursing school, and patient’s libraries. 
Attractive hospital and good salary. Write 
Sister M. Edigna, Superior, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Wausau, Wisconsin, for additional information. 

CATALOGUER for midwest public library; 
40 hr. week; retirement, sick leave, and paid 
vacation. Salary: $3000 to $3400, depending 
upon qualifications. La Porte Public Library, 
La Porte, Indiana. 

Friendly Suburban community of 7500 needs 
graduate librarian as head of Public Library. 
Salary open. Pension. Public relations ability 
important as new building is planned. Apply 
Glenview Public Library, Glenview, Il. 

County librarian for Kankiyohi County Li- 
brary, Willmar, Minnesota. Twelve stations, 
Bookmobile service, two clerical assistants. 
Ability to drive and L.S. degree required, ex- 
perience preferred. Write minimum salary ex- 
pected. Write Mrs. K. L. Gandrud, Sunburg, 
Minnesota, Secretary. 

ATTRACTIVE library in a Michigan city 
bordering Wisconsin (population 10,000) offers 
possibilities to trained librarian with initiative. 
Congenial set-up, month’s vacation, sick leave, 
and retirement. State minimum salary. B408. 

Chief, Cataloging Div., to supervise 1 profes- 
sional, 2 subprofs. and student help., Decimal 
classif., bk. budget $23,000. Salary $4400 
min., automatic increases, work year 44 wks., 
work wk. 37 hrs., faculty rank, annual sick 
leave 8 wks., excellent retirement plan. Li- 
brary school graduation, recent responsible ex- 
perience required. Location: pleasant univ. 
town 12,000 pop., 100 miles S.E. of St. Louis. 
Submit record of exp., educ., references, photo- 
graph, and indication of earliest date available 
to Robert H. Muller, Director of Libraries, 
Southern Illinois Univ., Carbondale. 


TT, 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. Deadline: 
made until statement js sent from the Bulletin office. 


inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


tenth of month preceding publication. Payments should not be 
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Keep “Traveling Branch” costs at an absolute minimum with 


VANETTE BOOKMOBILES 


The Vanette Bookmobile features steel shelving for 
1000-1100 books, removable charging table, cocoa 
mats in stepwells, heavy-duty linoleum floor cover- 
ing and two storage closets. Adjustable steel shelves 
have 3-inch upward tilt at front to prevent spillage; 
no straps or bars required. Adjustable book retainer. 
In addition, Vanette offers superior quality construc- 
tion throughout—fibre glass roof insulation, under- 
coating of metal underbody and inside of outer 
panels, alumelastik-filled body joints, heavy steel 
wrap-around rear bumper and tubular rubber door 
seals. Mounted on Ford parcel delivery type chassis. 
For complete specifications and prices, see your local 
Ford dealer or mail coupon below. 


VANETTE 


SCARY See oT 





Dept. ALA-! 
Please send me complete information on the VANETTE BOOKMOBILE. 
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Note convenient charging table. 
(Right side swivel seat, heater, fans 
extra.) 


Plenty of headroom here .. . 70 
inches from floor to ceiling. 





Adjustable book retainer, a real 
convenience. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 











Boox-Qaver 


a revolutionary 
new technique 
in book repair 






Drastically reduces repair and main- 
tenance costs. Book-Saver is different 
from any other book repair material avail- 
able. It does in minutes jobs that before 
a would have taken hours—and saves costs of 





ans all the other materials, too—no need for 
needle and thread, tapes, glues, book 
hinges, book-press, tissue, etc. Book-Saver 
is a liquid plastic, brush applied, completely 
transparent and flexible when dry. It has 
been specifically developed for book repair. 
Exhaustive tests prove it withstands hard- 
est, day-after-day wear which library books 
receive. Versatile—effectively repairs ripped 
bindings, loose pages, tears, etc.—even 


> iv os oe ee 
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binds magazines together! Enthusiastically 
endorsed by thousands of public, school, 
— | and university libraries throughout the 
country. So safe, so easy to use—you can 
get professional results with inexperienced 
help. The Book-Saver system of book main- 





tenance assures large savings in repairs and 
replacements. For FREE Technique Book- 
: let and sources of supply writé Dept. 


DE a KOTE, | | e. WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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° Reading Units are logically arranged jn TOPICAL UNITS, under 
Subject or Curriculum headings, 1.€., COMMUNICA 
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° Subjects (TOPICs) 
SCIENCE 



















are sensibly brought together in the same volume, 
1€., APPLIED SCIENC » Vol. 10, 
* Volume on the same subject are Consecutive], numbered, ie., 
SCIENC “, Volumes I, 2, 3, and 4. 
wy Eminent PSYchologist Says, “FACTS ARE LOGICA] Ly ORGANIZED AND REI ATED To 
EACH OTHER IN A Way THAT APPE 475 TO YOUNG {LERT MINDs » Prof. Harvey 
—_ ; 
pmaehes 1 Zorbaugh, New York University. 
aha. 15 Volumes—12 357 Pictures 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! JUST PUBLISHED BY ang 4 


lf others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


AND HARD- ; : 
OUT-OF-PRIN TO-FIND BOOKS ‘Americana ae 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 






s to achieve a high percentage of results through 
oo i wise network of associate dealers, antiquarians, Deluxe 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. Limited AND 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
PS. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7 & oe Oy 

A \ 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 
Member NAT A ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
; . BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
Top Library positions are listed with us. BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
Inj S| C S lj ' CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private FIGLD: ledion Bibliogeophe a 
Schools everywhere have appreciated GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi _ 10.00 
our distinctive and discriminating service HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
oye LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ‘'49"" 5.00 
for more than 65 years. Positions open MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
now. Early enrollment advisable. Write MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
f caf ee REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
oF information. ROOT & C: Overland Stage To California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


Others Will Follow 
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EMR TT NOM 
BOOK POCKET | | WE ALSO BUY AND 


SELL NEW AND USED 
Demco Book Pockets have dial 


ee 
earned their popularity by 















saving on expense, Every 
style — seven in all — is 
available in a sturdy stock 
that pays for itself with 
more wear and less tear. 
Cards won't slit this tough 
Demco Book Pocket, gven 
after years of constant 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for information on our 50 catalogs 
covering all educational subjects. Many 





service, out-of-print titles in stock, 
MAKE YOUR OWN TEST NOW READY 
Test Demco Book Pockets in your own library. SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Samples sent on request, and any quantity will Underground Railroads $5.00 
_be sent on approval. SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 
ti Write -. aiid Dept. AZ) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
EMECO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 





Koy t COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


MADISON 1, WIS. Ld NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 








COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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cs 
Fix Books | Staples for Libraries 
WEBSTER’S NEW _ INTERNA. 
BETTER THAN NEW— || TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 


+96 Edition 

if 5 The greatest single volume of information ever 
. fore’ 0S 4. 
Rel qutifiy 


published. The only unabridged dictionary com- 






pletely revised in the past 25 years. 3390 pages, 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


A completely new book, based on more than 100 
years of dictionary making experience. The best 
handy-size dictionary. 1230 pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 





Dy ReP 






Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 


giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 944 pages 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 











. * 
i 40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
ba . : ; women of all countries, all periods of history. 
e For book repairs nothing compares with MyYsTIK 1700 pages. 7 

. TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, TAD x ‘psec Or ’ . 
al! & plastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use | W EBSTER he) GEC GRAPHICAL 
~ * for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your | . J T 
> own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... | DICTIC YNARY 

= make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify The greatest fund of current geographical in 
7” © any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro formation obtainable in a single volume, 40,000 
~<@ Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask of the world’s important places. 1352 pages. 

your supplier or write for folder and full informa- -_ r _ . 

= - tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. Write for descriptive circulars. 
=? Kildare, Chicago 39. 
So G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
BM I i K A t Springfield 2, Mass. 
7: 
2 SELF-STIK * CLOTH « IN COLORS 
- 
» — = —— — — 
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VERSALITE 


Maa ELE 


s ee The trend is toward VERSALITE i 
ar, ‘ade —— HC ti Cae lee ae or 
RANE VERSALITE is the one and only fixture 
Bea a . ae which provides adequate light for 

i 


every book on every shelf! 


Ask Graybar for 
details. Offices in 
Ne Tame Tall al 1-1 
rohit + el me aah el 

Fivorescent Fixtures 
of California 

RRs ti me tie 1-3) 

San Francisco 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


LIBRARIES Everywhere COPY ANYTHING Anywhere 


WITH 


Portable PHOTO-COPIER 


Used by librarians at University of Alabama, Beloit, Con- 
necticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, Georgia, Haverford, Illi- 
nois, lowa State, Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, 
Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Carolina State, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensse- 
laer, Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stanford, Union, 
Vassar, Washington State, and Yale, it's truly PORTABLE; 
fits in briefcase; makes clear copies for only 7¢; needs no 
darkroom and affords time and money savings. Models as 
low as $39.00. Write for FREE FOLDER today. 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 


| Pease Rd. Woodbridge, Conn. 





JOHN E. COMPANY 
Dine N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


¥ 


| 





NUFACTURERS OF 








End drudgery of 
longhand-copying and 
proof-reading notes. 
Contoura - copied 
manuscripts and doc- 
uments are letter-per- 
fect, need no checking. 


Contoura-copy _full- 
page graphs, charts, 
maps, prints or parts 
of pages, stamps, sig- 
natures, from books 
that can’t be taken 
from library. 








Contoura-copy ex- 
cerpts, or entire pages 
up to 82" x 14”, 
from non-circulating 
rare or single copy books without lugging 
editions for reserve heavy volumes to 
book shelf. photo copy company. 


Replace missing or 
damaged pages from 
duplicate volumes. 
Copy passages from 


Functional design. 

Sjéstrém's “New Life” Library Furniture is 
“functional” in design, vee 
... “functional”, because, before adopting a 
standard, we met with librarians, architects, 
and educators to determine their needs and 
fulfill them, 


... “functional”, because “New Life” Libraty 
Furniture is sectionalized in construction—can 
be installed in any one of a number of combi- 
nations using stock units and can be added 
to as conditions require. 


Functional design is not limited to any one 
era or period. “New Life’ Library Furniture, 
because of the simplicity of its functional 
design, harmonizes with buildings new or old. 
If you're planning to purchase library furni- 
ture, design is one of the elements you will 
want to investigate carefully. Compaay policy, 
furnivure construction and quality are impor- 
tant elements, too. Our Catalog L-50, available 
upon request, will give you some details. Our 
field representative can give you many more. 
Request that we have him call. 


o Ss 
Ye LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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Ash for McClurg’ 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 

size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 

books longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many 
; 
; 
% 
é 
% 


replacements. 
Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 


in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” ¢ 
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No. 34-C with cush- 
ion-tired casters 












Made of quarter - sawed 
oak — light or dark finish 
—for beauty and long life. 







® Equipped with rubber- 
tired ball-bearing casters 
for quiet movement and 
easy maneuverability. 









@ Three shelves, maximum 
width 16 inches, ore 
bolted to uprights for per- 
manent rigidity. 

®@ Length 32 inches. Height 38% inches. 

® Available for immediate shipment at reason- 
able prices. 




















No. 23—S with 
standard rubber- e © ° 
tired casters Write for full information 





Syracuse, N.Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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Guide to Reference Books 


@ 5500 reference books 
. ry: all field 
tHe / th evition, by Constance M. Win- ato 


@ Descriptive and eval- 


; s uative annotations 
chell, will be ready about December 15. ge 
; 7 © Many more introduc- 
Please note delayed publication date. Or- tions to separate se<- 
‘ . . tions 
ders are coming in so heavily that we take © Expanded sections in 
3 a ‘ science and technol- 
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© 672 p. Cloth, $10 


American Libsary Resources 
JUST PUBLISHED 


A bibliographic guide by Robert B. Downs, sponsored by the 
A.L.A. Board on Resources of American Libraries. Printed catalogs, 
union lists of books and serials, special collections, surveys of 
library holdings, calendars of archives and manuscripts, and similar 
works of potential usefulness to the research worker are listed with 
brief annotations under broad headings and indexed by author and 


subject. 440 double column pages, 814 x 11, cloth, $7. 
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Your littlest patrons, their mothers and 
teachers will find in Childcraft’s “Pup- 
pets and Marionettes” a wealth of prac- 
tical information on this fascinating 
world of make-believe. 


Simply written by Alice M. Hoben, well- 
known authority on puppets, this 10- 
page reprint from Childcraft guides the 
young puppeteer through successive 
stages of making various types of pup- 
pets and marionettes. 


Smaller children will delight in the sim- 
ple paper-bag puppets. Older children 
will learn how to make puppet heads 
of tennis balls, cloth, wood or papier- 






Mr. Franci? L. -D. Goodri 
14 Geddes Heights 
Ann | 


Arbor Mich. 


... from 


this valuable 
how-to-do-it guide 
on puppets 

and marionettes! 


maché. Easy instructions for making 
wigs, beards, costumes and for con- 
structing stages are also included. 


Creative play and hobbies, of which 
puppet-making is one aspect, are ex- 
haustively covered in Volume 8 of 
Childcraft. Other volumes—there are 
14 in all—cover the best in children’s 
literature, music and art, and introduce 
youngsters to science and industry. Vol- 
umes on child guidance provide par- 
ents and teachers with authoritative, 
workable techniques. 


Does your library have Childcraft? A 
loan set will be sent for examination, 
without obligation, to any public li- 
brary, or public or parochial school on 
request. Meantime, as a sample of the 
treasures you can expect from Child- 
craft, send for your free copy of “Pup- 
pets and Marionettes.” 


P. S$. Hear the exciting new Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today 


Use this article on ‘Puppets and Marionettes’ in Book Week displays. 
Extra copies available. Address Mr. William F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 
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315-A, P. O. Box 6139, Chicago 18, Illinois. 
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